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the same reason that one drops an egg into a pot of eolfee, and 
because of Mark Twain’s discovery that the difference between the 
right word and almost the right word is the difference between 
lightning and tile lightning-bug.” 

Dr. Morris is nothing if not an extremist, but while he may 
make us laugh and carry us along with him in some absurd argu¬ 
ment to tlie end of an article, it is rarely difficult, on sober second 
thought, to detect the fallacy in his reasoning. The usual fallacy 
is that of tlie “heap or stones.” One is asked if 100 stones make ‘a 
a heap of stones, and lie replies yes; but if we remove 1, will 09 
stones still be a heap? \ es, to be sure. Anil so we go on down tlie 
scale, until finally, when the question is asked if 3 stones lving 
together make a heap, the victim rebels, and says, No, they don’t! 
To this we reply: But you acknowledged that 23 stones, 22 stones, 
even IS, 17,10, and 10 stones made a heap; that 9, S, 7, 0, 5, and 4 
stones still made a heap; but when 3 stones ulonc are left, you say 
it is no longer a heap- how is that? Of course, as we abstract stone 
by stone from the heap it must some time cease to be aheap; and 
Dr. Morris s one failing seems to be an inability to see as soon as 
others that his “heap” of stones is degenerating into “one or two 
stones.” 

, In “Hand of Iron in the Glove of Itubber,” "Gall Spider 
Cases, and Back to an Old Idea” this tendency is preeminently 
manifest. But all the*papers are interesting, instructive, and well 
worth the little time it takes to read them, and the longer time 
required to think them over after they have been read. 

A. 1>. C. A. 


Ixxehe Sekhetiox. Hire Physiologisciiex Grlxdlagkx uxn 
hire Bedeutuxg fur die Patiiologie. By Proe. Dr. Arter 
Biedi.. -Mit cincm Vorwort von IIofrat Prof. Dr. R. I’altauf. 
Pp. 538. Berlin and Vienna: Urban and Sehwarzenbcrg, 1910. 

Tins book, essentially a monographic enlargement of a previously 
Published compendium by the author, presents tlie collected 
material in the usual thoroughgoing fashion of the German writers. 
The work has the distinction, however, of being in the hands of an 
able investigator, a man of wide experience, a master not only of 
the literature, but also in command of a splendid first-hand knowl¬ 
edge^ of the objective side of his subject. The introductory pages 
by I altauf fail, however, to give the reader the proper impression 
of the character of the work, and are in no sense so noteworthy as 
might be expected from a man of his literary and scientific attain¬ 
ment. 

The book itself is divided into two parts. The first part takes 



